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panions, both in his pastimes and his business;
and the imperial ambassador expressed his fears
for the future to a caucus of the Council consisting
of Gardiner, Wriothesley, and Paulet, deploring,
as he said, that "not only had the Protestants
their openly declared champions . . . but I had
even heard that some of them had gained great
favour with the King, though I wished they were
as far away from Court as they were last year.
I did not mention names, but the persons I re-
ferred to were the Earl of Hertford and the Lord
Admiral. The councillors made no reply, but
they clearly showed that they understood me,
and continued in their great devotion to your
Majesty."1
Late in September the  King fell seriously ill,
and his life for  a time was despaired   of.    Dr.
Butts   had   died   some  months  before,  and   the
Queen was indefatigable in her attendance;   and
the Seymours, as uncles of the heir, rose in  im-
portance   as   the   danger  to the King   increased.
The   only   strong   men   on   the   Council on the
Catholic side were   Gardiner, who was extremely
unpopular   and    already   beaten,    and  Norfolk.
Paulet was as obedient  to the prevailing wind as
a   weathercock;  Wriothesley  was  an  obsequious,
greedy sycophant;   Paget a humble   official  with
little influence, and the rest were nonentities.    The
enmity of the Seymours against the Howards was
of long standing, and was   as   much personal as
political; especially between the younger brother,
Sir Thomas Seymour, and the Earl of Surrey, the
1 Spanish Calendar^ vol, 8,    Hume.    September 1546,